Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Rural  District  of  Leeds  ( Roundhay  and  Seacroft )  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  December  Jist,  1905* 


The  gross  number  of  deaths  registered  during  the  past  year  as  having  occurred  in  our 
district  is  127.  Of  this  number,  87  are  deaths  of  patients  in  the  Leeds  City  Hospitals, 
foreigners  to  the  district.  Of  the  remaining  40,  21  are  Roundhay  deaths,  19  are  Seacroft.  Three 
of  the  21  Roundhay  cases  are  of  non-residents  found  dead  in  Roundhay  (2  being  suicides). 
Therefore,  of  the  registered  deaths  belonging  to  the  district,  there  are  only  37  which  really 
concern  us.  There  are,  however,  to  be  added  3  deaths  of  residents  taken  to  die  in  institutions 
out  of  the  district — two  in  the  Union,  one  in  the  General  Infirmary;  bringing  the  real  total 
again  to  40,  but  making  the  Seacroft  total  21,  and  that  of  Roundhay  19. 

At  the  middle  of  the  year  I  calculate  the  population  of  the  district  to  have  been  about 
3,635  :  that  is,  I  suppose  Roundhay  to  have  increased  to  2,320,  a  ratio  slightly  less  than  in 
previous  years;  Seacroft  to  1,165,  a  ratio  slightly  greater  owing  to  a  somewhat  higher  birth¬ 
rate  ;  and  I  allow  150  for  the  permanent  population  at  the  Hospitals  at  Killingbeck,  the  staff 
and  their  families.  This  year  I  am  not  making  any  allowance  for  the  fluctuating  population 
of  the  Hospitals,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  such  allowance  is  irrelevant,  except 
in  a  gross  total  such  as  would  appear  in  a  census.  The  gross  death-rate  for  the  whole  district, 
not  counting  the  deaths  registered  elsewhere  (which  I  have  to  give  in  the  Local  Government 
Board  form,  but  which  is  otherwise  valueless),  comes  therefore  to  34^9  per  thousand.  The  real 
death-rate,  making  all  corrections,  is  iro  per  thousand.  As  regards  the  two  sections  of  the 
district,  the  death-rate  of  Roundhay,  corrected,  amounts  to  8’2,  and  the  rate  of  Seacroft 
approximately  i6‘2.  This  last  seems  a  disappointing  return  compared  with  the  figures  of 
the  last  few  years  ;  but  that  it  is  higher  than  usual  is  a  mere  accident,  as  is  quite  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  ten  of  the  deaths  are  in  the  age  group  65  onwards :  four  being 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  four  others  well  over  seventy,  so  that  the  average  age  of  these 
ten  persons  is  more  than  76' 5  years.  But  for  this  accident,  viz.,  that  these  lives  fell  in  within 
this  particular  period,  the  rate  might  well  have  been  the  lowest  I  have  known  in  Seacroft. 

The  infantile  deaths  number  5  :  3  for  Seacroft,  2  for  Roundhay  ;  making  an  infant 
mortality  of  62  per  thousand  born  for  the  whole  district :  55*5  for  Roundhay,  66'6  for  Seacroft. 
Even  here  it  is  only  accidentally  so  high  as  even  it  seems,  for  three  of  the  five  deaths  were 
from  prematurity  or  congenital  causes ;  showing  for  the  year,  at  any  rate,  a  gratifying  absence 
of  the  conditions  usually  assigned  as  the  causes  of  the  shocking  mortality  among  children 
under  twelve  months  of  age.  It  might,  indeed,  be  of  great  general  service  if  a  more  emphatic 
line  of  demarcation  were  drawn  between  infants’  deaths  due  to  ante-natal  as  opposed  to  post¬ 
natal  causes. 

The  deaths  due  to  tubercle  also  number  five :  three  in  Seacroft,  two  in  Roundhay. 
Three  of  these  were  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  :  two  in  Roundhay,  one  in  Seacroft.  The 
tuberculosis  death-rate  as  a  whole  is  therefore  1  *36  per  thousand  inhabitants;  of  phthisis,  so 
called,  ‘82  per  thousand.  From  other  zymotic  diseases  there  have  been  only  two  deaths,  viz., 
a  case  of  so  called  membranous  croup  (which  is  probably  a  euphuism  for  diphtheria),  and  one 
from  enteric,  this  last  a  nurse  in  the  City  Hospitals.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  forms  annexed 
there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  communicable,  or  of  epidemic,  microbic  disease  ;  diarrhoea 
throughout  the  long  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather  hardly  occurred  at  all,  nor  was  there  any  death 
from  that  cause  in  the  district. 


There  were  registered  Si  births  in  all  :  36  for  Roundhay,  45  in  Seacroft,  giving  for  the 
whole  district  a  rate  of  22'3  per  mille  ;  for  Roundhay,  15-5  ;  for  Seacroft,  34'3,  very  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  usual. 

Allowing  for  the  special  circumstance  of  a  number  of  aged  lives  terminating  within 
this  particular  year,  these  statistics  carry  on  the  favourable  tendency  of  the  past  ten  years. 
They  illustrate  once  again  what  one  has  come  to  consider  to  be  the  law  of  the  higher  death- 
rate  combined  with  the  higher  birth-rate  of  the  poorer  classes  as  compared  with  the  classes 
which  are  materially  better  off,  and  point  the  moral  of  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson’s  remark  that, 
whatever  it  did  in  Horace’s  day,  death  does  not  now  knock  impartially  at  the  doors  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor. 

The  laying  of  the  sewer  in  the  Crossgates  part  of  Seacroft  completes  the  system  of  the 
district,  and  soon  every  house  will  be  connected  with  the  main  system,  except  (1)  some  houses 
on  the  south  side  of  Seacroft  Green,  sewage  from  which  dribbles,  at  times  offensively,  through 
the  fields  down  towards  Killingbeck  ;  (2)  some  outlying  farms  and  dwellings  too  remote  to 
be  connected  ;  (3)  some  of  the  old  houses  in  Roundhay,  standing  in  large  grounds  of  their 
own,  and  with  their  own  properly-constructed  cesspools.  Against  a  water-tight  sump,  sunk 
at  a  distance  from  any  dwelling,  thoroughly  disconnected,  and  with  facilities  for  cleansing 
and  disposal  of  the  sewage,  there  can  be  no  objection.  The  filter  bed  has  worked  very 
successfully  throughout  the  year.  The  fact  that  there  are  houses  being  built  in  a  situation 
where  if  there  was  any  nuisance  noticeable,  it  would  be  very  readily  perceived,  is  good 
evidence  of  the  inofifensiveness  of  that  method  of  treatment.  One  has  to  go  right  on  to  the 
premises  before  one  can  notice  any  foul  smell  at  the  worst  of  times,  and  it  is  not  always  then 
that  there  is  anything  to  offend.  The  privies  are  as  a  rule  very  efficiently  and  punctually 
cleaned,  but  there  are  instances  where  I  have  had  occasion  several  times  to  complain,  viz., 
cases  where  they  are  cleaned  out  by  private  agreement  with  farmers  or  owners.  I  think  it 
would  be  well,  if  it  could  be  done,  to  insist  on  the  cleaning  being  done  in  all  cases  by  the 
Council’s  Contractor. 

The  cowsheds  are  all  kept  up  to  the  average,  some  few  distinctly  above  the  average. 
The  faults  are  what  one  finds  everywhere,  viz.,  faults  of  ignorance  rather  than  of  wilfulness, 
especially  want  of  care  in  the  disposal  of  manure,  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  yard  about  the 
sheds,  and  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  dairy  farmer  and  his  servants  of  the  real 
need  of  aseptic  precautions  in  all  dealings  with  milk.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  farmer  who  has 
grown  old  in  dealing  with  cows  under  the  traditional  conditions,  realise,  what  is  the  fact, 
that  he  should  approach  his  work  with  an  almost  meticulous  care  that  suggests  a  modern 
surgical  operation.  That  a  microscopic  piece  of  cow-dung  in  milk  is  neither  pleasant  nor 
wholesome  he  does  not  believe,  and  I  have  known  my  suggestion  that  a  hand,  hitherto  clean, 
laid  on  the  dried  manure  on  the  flank  of  a  cow  during  milking  needed  re-washing,  received 
with  a  good  deal  of  resentment.  To  attain  anything  like  an  ideal,  one  needs  farmers  highly 
educated  in  the  special  sense,  and  for  that  one  must  wait  for  a  succeeding  generation.  Mean¬ 
while  the  crux  is  chiefly  the  economical  difficulty.  Over  and  over  again  I  am  assured  that 
the  farmer,  even  if  he  could  get  the  labour,  could  not  possibly  afford  to  pay  for  the  frequent 
removal  of  the  manure  to  a  distance,  for  the  special  clean  milking  coats,  the  regular  daily 
grooming  of  the  cows  and  cleansing  of  the  parts, — things  very  little  done  in  our  or  any 
district.  These  farmers  are  mostly  at  the  mercy  of  the  middlemen,  and  cannot  get  a  higher 
price  for  a  milk  which  it  is  more  expensive  to  produce.  One  remedy  is  co-operative  association, 
which  is,  by  the  way,  to  some  extent  tried  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  I  believe.  Another, 
which  I  have  found  some  ready  to  entertain,  would  be  for  the  Council  to  grant  Certificates 
of  Efficiency  to  cowsheds  which  could  and  did  carry  out  stringent  rules  of  cleanliness,  so 
that  they  might  command  a  higher  price.  But  in  any  case  it  needs  an  educated  public:  until 
the  customer  knows  what  he  should  want,  and  is  prepared  to  see  that  he  gets  it,  any  good  that 
is  done  must  be  but  spasmodic;  nor  until  then  is  it  possible  fairly  to  apportion  the  blame¬ 
worthiness  in  any  case  of  contamination  of  milk,  as  between  customer  himself,  purveyor,  or 
farmer.  But  if  customers  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  farms  themselves,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  they  would  continue  to  buy  at  a  place  where  their  milk  ran  a  frequent  chance 
of  being  mixed  with  manure,  even  in  microscopic  quantities.  There  has  been  no  suspicion 
of  tubercle  in  any  of  the  cows  all  this  year. 


The  slaughter-houses  are  as  hitherto,  four  in  number,  all  in  Seacroft ;  no  slaughtering 
being  done  at  the  butchers’  shops  in  Roundhay.  There  is  no  further  remark  to  make  about 
them  than  hitherto,  viz.,  that  they  are  kept  very  clean,  and  well  conducted,  though  the 
conditions  of  the  buildings  and  of  their  surroundings  are  not  ideal  in  every  case. 

The  workshops  in  the  district  are  five  in  number,  and  there  are  further  two  domestic 
workplaces  where  power  is  employed,  in  Seacroft,  which  have  to  rank  as  factories.  Of  these 
last  (which  are  both  in  Seacroft),  one  is  a  hay  and  straw  dealer’s,  who  has  a  steam-driven 
chopper,  by  which  he  does  an  occasional  job  for  customers,  though  he  mainly  uses  it  for  his 
own  cattle.  He  employs  a  labourer  occasionally  from  outside.  The  machine  is  protected,  but  the 
chopper  is  not ;  though  it  matters  the  less  because  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  in 
the  way,  for  it  is  in  a  loft,  the  only  access  to  which  is  by  an  arduous  climb  through  a  hole  in 
the  floor.  The  other  “factory”  is  a  smith’s  workshop  run  by  three  brothers,  who  employ  no 
other  labour.  The  gas  engine  which  works  a  rotary  saw  is  well  protected  ;  but  the  band  from 
engine  to  saw  is  not,  and  might  be  dangerous:  I  have  recommended  it  to  be  fenced.  About 
sanitary  conditions  in  either  case  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 

The  workshops  are  all  in  Roundhay:  three  millinery  and  two  bake-shops.  The  chief 
millinery  establishment  employs  from  eight  to  fifteen  hands — considerably  more  than  last 
year — at  the  busiest  times.  There  are  a  main  and  an  overflow  workroom  for  the  workers, 
well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  except  for  the  fact  that  the  main  room  opens  into  the  upper 
by  a  staircase,  and  the  foul  air  might  thus  easily  escape  from  below  upwards.  But  the  upper 
room  is  only  required  in  summer  time,  when  open  windows  will  prevent  any  mischief. 
Windows  in  each  room  look  into  a  yard,  where  a  defective  drain  was  recently  discovered, 
which  is  of  course  to  be  repaired.  Other  sanitary  conditions  are  quite  good.  The  other  two 
millinery  workshops  merely  employ  one  outside  worker;  there  is  no  remark  necessary.  Of 
the  bake-shops,  one  is  underground,  and  has  been  licensed  by  you  ;  this  past  year  one 
apprentice  has  been  taken  on  ;  the  baking  is  done  by  a  gas  stove,  and  it  is  thoroughly 
sanitary.  The  other  bake-shop  is  domestic ;  conditions  are  unchanged  since  last  year’s 
report,  and  no  fault  is  to  be  found. 


B.  BASKETT,  M.B.,  Oxon. 
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